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JHE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BIRON- 
[Blackwood’s Magazine. } 


Francis, Count of St. Mautice, was born at 
Poitiers, in the year 1580. His father perished 
in battle before his eyes opened to the day, and 
his mother scarcely survived his birth a week. 
His patrimonial property had been wasted in 
the wars of the league, and his only inheritance 
was his father’s swort, and afew trembling lines 
written by his dying mother to the famous Baron 
de Biron, with whom she was distantly con- 
nected by the ties of blood.. A trinket or two, 
the remnant of all the jewels that ‘had decked 
her on her bridal day, paid the expense of ar- 


.raying the dead wife of the fallen soldier for the 


grave, and furnished a few masses for the repose 
of both their souls; and an old servant, who 
had seen her mistress blossom .into woman’s 
loveliness, and then so soon fade into the tomb, 
after beholding the last dread dear offices be- 
stowed upon the cold clay, took up the ynhappy 
fruit of departed love, and_.bore it in her arms 
on foot, to the only one on*whom it seemed to 
havea claim. Biron, though stern, rude and 
#ifish, did not resist the demand. Ambition 


liad not yet hardened his heart wholly, nor poi- I 


soned the purer stream of. his affections, and 
gazing on the infant fora moment, he declared 
it was a lovely child, and wondrous like his 
cousin; He would make a soldier of the brat, 
he said, and he gave liberal orders for its care 
and tending. The child grew up, and, the slight 
unmeaning features of the infant were moulded 
by time’s -hand—as-seady. to perfect, as to de- 
stroy—into the face of as fair a boy as ever. the 
eye beheld. Biron often saw and sported with 
the child, and its bold, sweet and-fearless mood, 
tempered by all the graces of youth and inno- 
cence, won upon the solier’s heart. He-took 
a pride in his education, made him his page and 
his companion, led him early to the battle field, 
and inured him, almost frowfhis infancy, to dan- 
ger, and to arms. a 

Although occasionally fond of softer occupa- 
tions,—of music—of reading, and the dance, 
the young Count of St. Maurice loved the pro- 


fession in which he was trained. Quick sighted, 


and talented, brave-as a lion, and firm as a rock, 


he rose in his profession, and obtained several. 


of those posts which, together with the liber- 
ality of his benefactor, enabled him, in some 
degree, to maintain the rank which -had come 
down to him without the fortune to support it: 
Attaching himself more and more to Biron ev- 
ery year, he followed him in all his campaigns, 
and expeditions, and paid. him back, by many 
a service and many a care, the kindness he had 


|} shown to him in his infancy. So that twice he 


had saved the Marshal’s life, and twice by his 
active vigilance, had he enabled his leader to 


defeat the enemy, before he himself had reached 
the age of eighteen. > 
Gradually, however, a change came over the 
good master, became firmly seated on the throne 
of France, and Biron, attributing all the king’s 
success to his own support, thought no recom- 
pense sufficient for his services, no bonors high 
enough for his merits and his deeds.—Henry 
was any thing but ungrateful, and-though, in 
fact, he owed his throne to his birth, and to his 
own right hand, more than to any man on earth, 
he nevertheless, loaded Marshal Biron with all 
the honors in his power to bestow. -He was 
created a Duke and’Peer of France, High Ad- 
miral an! Lieutenant General of the king’s ar- 
miess aud many a post of distinctjon’and emol- 
ument, rdised his revenues and his dignity to- 
gether. But still-he was not satisfied: pride, 
ambition, and discontent, took possession of his 
heart; and he meditated schemes of elevating 
himself, till the insanity of ambition Jed him to 
thoughts of treason. His manners, too, grew 
morose and haughty; he was reserved and dis- 
tant.to those he had formerly favored, and his 
household became ¢old and sfately. 

At the same time, achange, but a very differ- 
ent change, had taken place in the bosom of| 
young St. Maurice; and to explain what that 
change was, a fact mustebe mentioned, which 
is in itself a key to all the new feelings, and the 
new thoughts, the new speculations, and, the 
new hopes, which entered into the bosom of the 
young, but fortuneless Count, about the end of 
the -year 1600. About eight years before that 
period, there had been added to the family of the 
Duke de Biron a young neice, of about nine 
years old, a lively, gentle’ girl, with -bright 
fair hair, and soft blue eyes, and pretty childish’ 
features, that had no look but that of innocence, 
when they were in repose, but which occasion- 
ally took a glance of bright, happy.eagerness, 
with which we might suppose an angel gazing 
on the completion of some bright and mighty || 
work. In her childhood she played with the 
young St. Maurice, till they loved.each other as 
children love; and just at that age when such 
things become dangerous to a young girl’s heart 
fluttering between infancy and womanhood, the 
Duke de Biron was ordered to Brussels on the 
arrangements of the peace, and taking St. Mau- 
rice with him he sent Mademoiselle de la Roche 
sur Marne to aconvent, which she thought very 
hard, for her father.and mother were both dead, 
and-all that she loved on earth the Duke carried 
away with him. 

St. Maurice was left behind at ieeesti to 
terminate some business which Marsha] Biron 
had not concluded, and when, after some lapse 
of time, he returned to France, and joined the 








mind of Marshal Biron. Henry IV., his too), 


Toler eman commanded for the ‘King, he found 
arie de 1a Roche no longer the same being 
he had left her. The bud had at once burst forth 
into a flower, anda flower of the most transcen- 
dent loveliness. The-form which his arm had 
encircled a thousand times’ in. boyish sport, had 
changed the whole tone of its beauty. Every 
line, every movement, breathed a different spir¢ 
it, and woke a different feeling, The’ features 
too, though soft as infancy, had lost the round- 
ness of infancy, and on the still innocent, im- 
ploring eyes, which yet called up all the mem- 
ory of the past, there was an eloquent glance 
beaming from a woman’s heart, in which child- 
hood was outshone. The young Count felt no 
alteration in himself, but was dazzled and sur- 
prised with the change in her, and felt a sudden 
diffidence take possession of him, which. the 
first warm,unchanged welcome could hardly 
dispel.—_She seemed scarce to dream that there 
was a difference, for the time which she had 
spent in the conveft was. an unfilled blank, 
which afforded scarce a circumstance to mark 
the passage of a brief two years. The Duke 
de Biron received his young follower with a 
rough kindness, but there were always various * 
causes which kept him more from the society of 
St. Maurice than formerly. ‘There were many 
strangers about him, some of whom were Ital- 
ians, and St. Maurice saw that mich private 
business was transacted, from a knowledge of 
which he was purposely excluded.—The Duke 
would take long and almost solitary rides, or go 
upon distant expeditions, to visit the different 
posts under his ‘government, and then instead of 
commanding at once the young soldiér’s compa- 
ny he left him to escort Mademoizelle de la 
Roche to this fair sight, or to that beautiful 
view. In the pride end selfishness of his heart, 
he never dreamed it possible that the poor and 
\friendless Count St.. Maurice would dare to love 
‘the niece of the great Duke de Biron, or that 
{Marie de la Roche w ould ever feel towards him 
in any other way than as the dependant follow- 
lerof heruncle. But he knew not human na- 
‘ture.’ Mademoiselle de la Roche leaned upon 
ithe arm of St. Maurice as they strayed through 
the beautiful scenery near Bourg, or yielded her 
light form to his grasp, as he lifted her on horse- 
baecky.or listened to him while he told of bat- 
tles'and dangers when he had followed her un- 
cle to the -field,.or gazed upon his flashing fea- 
tures, and speaking eye, while he, spoke of great 
deeds, till her heart beat almost to pain when- 
ever his steps sounded along the corridors, and 
her vejn: thrilled at the slight touch of his.hand. 
St. Maurice, too, for months, plunged blindly 
into the vortex before him. He thought not— 
he hesitated not at the consequences. But one 
feeling, one emotion, one passion filled his ‘bosom 








Duke at the Citadel. of Bourg, where that no- 





—annihilated foresight, . prin, reflection, 
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lover she wept 
“Ha!” exclaimed Bi his dark brow b rashes  eneed Sub ee ody vm a 
; ! i iron, his dark brow burn-||the e’s r wi im, and hi 
It went silently on in the bosom of each; they ||ing, “‘must you teach me what is duty!—Be-||to quit the autipalies he ilascaman 
spoke not what was in'their hearts; they hardly ||gone, ungrateful boy!—leave me—thus, like thel|destitution of his situation--—and his hopeless. 
dared to look in each other’s eyes for fear the|/man in the fable, we riourish serpents in our||ness of winning her when all his fortune on the 
secret should find too eloquent a voice; and yet||bosom, that will one day sting us—begone, I||earth was his sword and a thousand crowns 
they eacli felt and kiiew that loving, they were||say!” St. Maurice turned to quit the Cabinet,||Marie dé la Roche wept no more, but*drying her 
beloved. ‘They could not but know it, for con~||with feelings .of sorrow and indignation in his||bright eyes, she put her hand in his saying 
stantly together, there were a thousand yoice-|jheart. But grief to see his benefactor thus||<«St, Maurice, we will go together! We love 
less, unconscious modes of expression, which omg 3 on the brink of dishonor and destruc-||each other, and nobody in the world cares aught 
told again and again a tale that was but too dear}tion, overcame all personal feeling, and he|labout us—my uncle casts us both off—but my 
to the heart of each. And yet there is some-||paused, exclaiming,-‘‘Oh! my lord, my lord!||inheritance must sooner or latar be mine, and 
thing in the strong confirmation of language,||Beware how you bring certain ruin on your own||we will take our lot together!” 
which each required for the full satisfaction 6f||head .” But remonstrance only called 
their mutual hopes, dnd there are moments when up wrath. Biron lost all command over himself. 
passion will have voice. Such a moment came||He stamped with his heavy foot till the chamber 
tothem. They were alone; the sun had-just||rang; he bade St. Maurice quit his presence and 
sunk, and the few gray minutes of twilight were||his dwelling; he stripped him, with a word, of 
speeding on irrevocable wings. There was no|lall the posts of employment which he had con- 
eye tosee, no ear to heay, and their love wae at||ferred upon him, and bade him, ere two days 
length spoken. were over, leave ‘the castle of Bourg, and go 
They had felt it—they had known it long; but|| forth from his family a beggar as he had entered 
the moment it was uttered—its hopelessness—||it. Nor alone; in his rash passion, did he con- 
its perfect hopelessness—seemed suddenly to||tent himself with venting his wrath upon his 
flasli upon their minds, and they stood gazing||young follower, but dropped words against the 
on each other in awe and fear, like the First||monarch and the state, which left his treason- 
Two, when they had tasted the fatal fruit of the|lable practices beyond a doubt. 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. But the|]. The young Count heard as little as possible, 
pr ster “ahr ys woe op ges. but hurried from the presence of a man whom 
derness, mingled with ever fi a ani ee ae ye eer 6 a prague bee 
ania So nasal y- glance that they |/his chamber, he paused but to ponder over all 
piers . * |jthe painful circumstances of his own situation. 
Still the Duke de Biron did net see, for his Nothing was before him but despair, and his 
mind was engrossed - with. the schemes of his||brain whirled round and round with that vague, 
mad ambition, and the selfishness of his pride,||wild confusion of painful ideas, which no cor- 
and nothing else rested in his thoughts for a||poreal agony can equaj. The predominant 
moment. Messengers were coming and going||thought, however, the’ idea that rose up with 
between him and the Duke of Savoy, a known||more and more frightful prominence every mo- 
erlemy to France, and whenever he spoke with||ment, was the necessity of parting from her he 
St. Maurice, it was in terms of anger towards||loved—--and of parting for ever, without one 
the good king Henry IV., and of praise and||hope, witliout one expectation to soothe the 
pleasure towards the cold hearted monarch of||long, cold blank of absence. He -could have 
Spain. Often, too, he would apparently strive||borne the unjust and cutting unkindness of the 
to sound the disposition of his young follower,||Duke—he could have borne the loss of fortune, 
and would. throw him into company with menjjand the prospect of that hard fierce struggle 
of more art and-cunning than himself, who||which the world’ requires of men who would 
would speak of the destruction of the. Bourbon ||rise above their origimal lot—he could have borne 
fine as necessary for the good of France, and||the reverse of state and station, comfort and 
the tranquillity of Europe, and insinuate that a||fortune; without a murmur or a sigh, but to 
time might be at hand when such a sacrifice|jloose the object in which all the ardent feelings 
would be completed. St. Maurice frowned, and|jof’an ardent heart had been concentrated, was 
was silent when the design was covered, as of-||more, far miore then he could bear. Thus he 
ten happened, with much art, and boldly. spoke||pondered fur near an hour, letting the bitter 
his ‘mind against traitors when the treason -was||stream of thought flow on, while every moment 
apparent.. : added soime new drop of sorrow, as reflection 
At length one day he was called to the pres-||showed him more and more the utter hopelessne 
ence of the Duke, whom he found alone. ““Come|/of all his prospects. “ 
hither, St. Maurice,” said his friend; “I have|| The setting out of a large train, from before 
brought,you up, young Count, from your infancy ||his window, first roused him from his painful 
to your manhood—I have been your friend in||dream, and though he knew not why, he felt 
fair days and foul—I taught you the duty of a/|relieved when he beheld the Duke de Biron, 
soldier, and the duty of an officer—I have raised||himself lead the way, caparisoned as for a jour- 
you higher than any other man in France could|/ney. The next moment found him beside Mad- 
do, or would do—and now tell me—whether|lemoiselle de la Roche: Her eyes were full o: 
do you love best Henry of Bearn or me?” teats, and he instantly concluded she had heard 
‘Your words, my lord,”’ replied St. Maurice, ||his fate, but it was not so, - She was weeping 
“taught me in early years to love the King,|\she caid because her uncle had come to her 


brain’, and left the only: object ‘for his mind’s||wards my King.” 


conception—love! : 


altoyether—took possession of his heart and my duty, and that joins ever with my love to-llthe next day; and as she 











Such words, spoken by such lips, were far 
more than a Iover’s heart could resist. Had he 
been absent when that scheme was proposed— 
had he not seen her—had -he not held her hand 
in his—had her eyes not looked upon him, he 
might have thought of difficulties, and prudence, 
and danger, and uncomfort to her. But now 
her very look lighted up hope in his heart, and 
he would not let fear or doubt, for a single in- 
stant shadow the rekindled beams. He exacted 
but one thing—she should bring him no fortune. 
The Duke de Biron should never say that he 
had wedded his niece for her wealth—if she 
would sacrifice all, and share his fate, he feared 
not that with his name and with his sword, and 
het love to inspire him, he should find fortune 
in some distant land.—Marie doubted not either, 
and willingly agreed to risk herself with him 
upon the wide, unknown ocean of events. It 
seemed as if all circumstances combined to,em 
able them more easily to make the trial. The 
Duke de Biron had gone to Fontainbleau, boldly 
to meet the generous rhaster he had determined 
to betray, and the old chaplain of the citadel, 
whose life St. Maurice had saved at the battle of 
Vitry, after many an entreaty, consented to unite 
him that very night to his sweet young bride. 
Their horses were to be prepared in the gray of 
the morning, before thesun, had risen, and they 
doubted not that a few hours would take 
them over the frontier, beyond the danger of 
pursuit. ; 

The castle was suffered to’ sink into repose, 
and all was still, but at midnight a solitary ta- 
per lighted the altar of the chapel, and St. Mav- 
rice soon pressed Marie to his heart as his wife. 
In silence he led Mer forth, while the priest fol- 
lowed with trembling steps, fearful lest the 
lightest footfall should awaken notice and sus 
picion; but all rémained tranquil—the lights i 
the chapel were extinguished, and the chaplain 
retreated in peace to his apartment. 

There was scarce a beam in the eastern sky 
when St. Maurice glided forth to see if the hor- 
ses were prepared. He paused and listened— 
there was a noise below, and he thought he 
heard coming steps along some of the more dis- 
tant corridors. A long passage separated him 
from his own chamber, and he feared to be seen 
returning to that of Marie, for he might be 
obliged at once to proclaim his marriage, lest 
her-fair name should be injured, and he there 
fore determined to hasten forward, and strive 
to gain his own part of the building. He strode 


































and your actions taught me to love yourself, but||apartments angry on some account, and had|jonward like light, but at the top of the stair 
the honor of a French noble teaches me to love||harshly commanded her back to her convent/|case,a firm hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
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. satisfied. He was soon after put on horseback 





= led * voice > demanded, “Who are you!” St. 
Maurice paused, undetermined whether to re- 
sist and still try to shake off the person who 
stopped him, or to declare himself at onee; but 
the dim outline of several-other figures against 
a window beyond, showed him that opposition 
was vain, and.he replied, ‘‘I am the Count St. 
Maurice; why do you stop me sirt’’ 

“Jn the King’s name, I arrest you, Count 
of St. Maurice,” replied the voice; “give me 
your sword,” 

“In the King’s name, or in the Marshal de 
Biron’s, gentlemen?” demanded St Maurice, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘You jest with me gentle- 
men; my lord the Duke I may have offended, but 
the King never.” 

“J, said in the King’s name, young gentle- 
man,” replied the other gravely, taking the 
sword, which St. Maurice yielded. **You sirs,” 
he continued, turning to those who stood near, 
“guatd. this prisoner clésely, while I seek for 
the Baron de Lux.” 

St. Maurice was detained for a few minutes 
in the corridor, and then bade to prepare, to 
journey to Fontainbleau. The whole castle was 
now in confusion, and all the principal officers 
of Marshal Biron, the Count found, were, like 
himself, underarrest. At his earnest entreaty, 
the Count de Belin, who commanded a party of 
royal troops, permitted him to take leave of her 
he had so lately wedded, though only in his 
presence. . Marie de la Roche sur Marne was 
drowned in tears; but alarm for her uncle’s safe- 
ty easily accounted for that, and the few low 
words of comfort and assurance which St. Mau- 
rice spoke, betrayed not at all the secret of their 
union. She suffered him to speak uninterrupted 
but by her sobs; but when he bent over her hand 
to raise it to his lips, with the formal courtesy 
of the day, all was forgotten but her love and 
her despair, and casting herself into his arms, 
she hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and wept 
with the bitter, agonizing tears of unavailing 
love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped her 
arms, and removed St. Maurice, who turned 
and grasping his hand, said, with a, meaning 
look, “Sir, you are a soldier, and a gentleman 
—our confidence, I am sure, is safe.”’ . 

“Upon my honor,” replied the officer, laying 
his hand upon his heart,- and St. Maurice was 












































arid conducted with several others,to Fontain- 
bleau, from whence he was immediately carried 
to Paris, and lodged in the Bastile. But it may 
be now time to turn tohim whose weak ambition 
had brought ruin on his own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de Biron, sum- 
moned by the King to his presence on clear in- 
formation of his treason, proceeded at once to 


Fontainbleau, depending fully on the fidelity of 


the very man who had betrayed him, and enter- 
ed the gardens in which Henry was walking, 
at the very moment when the monarch was de- 
claring that beyond all doubt, he would not 
come. He advanced at- once towards the King, 
and Henry, whose frank and generous heart 
would fain have believed him less guilty than 
he really was, embraced him according to his 
custom, saying, “You did well to come, Lord 


;|jnothing to say but what I have said. 
come to your majesty to justify myself, but to beg 
you only to tell my enemies, that I may speak 


ar 


advanced through the door of the saloon in the 
»|jante-chambers beyond. 
however, which led out upon the staircase, he 


your person, sir. 
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Duke, ‘otherwise T should have gone t6 seek thence he was conveyed to the Bastile, and his 
you;”’-and, taking him hy the 
into another garden, where he could speak with 
him unobserved. There Henry: at once, wi 
the noble candor of a noble heart, told Kim that 
good information had been received, of his hav- 
ing carried on a long correspondence with the 
enemies of the State. “Speak the truth, my 
lord,” he added; ‘‘tell qe all, and, good faith, 
no one shall know it; the matter shall go no far- 
ther, and all it shall cost you shall be a sincere 
repentance.”’ 

- The Marshal replied, proudly, that he had 
nothing to confess, and that his purpose in com- 
ing, was to meet his accusers. 
ness in his answer, which was not the boldnes 
of innocence; and Henry, turning away, re- 
joined the court. Still Henry tried more than 
once during the day, to win from the traitor one 
repentant word. He again and again solicited 
him to speak. He sent his friends to. him, and 
his relations;.and though urged by his council 
—before which full proofs of the Marshal’s guilt 
had long been laid, and which had taken prompt 
measures, as we have seen, for securing his 
followers and dependants—still- Henry’s heart 
rebelled against his better judgement, and 
would not suffer him to order his arrest. “T 
this matter be tried, and proved against him,” 
said the King, ‘‘justice must have its way, for 
the sake of public example; but I would fain 
avert the necessity.” 
night, Henry once more called his treacher- 
ous servant to his presence; and again begged 
him, for hisown sake, to confess his fault. 
me hear from your own mouth,” said the mon- 
arch, “that which with great sorrow, I have 
heard from too good authority; and on a frank 
acknowledginent, I promise to grant you par- 
don and kindness. 
have committed or meditated against my person, 
if you will but confess jt, I will cover it over 
with the mantle of my protection, and forget it 
myself forever.”* 


hand, he led him}|trial proceeded with great rapidity. A thousand 
efforts were made to save him, by his friends 
and relations; and Henry was besieged wher- 
ever he appeared, with tears and petitions. “But 
the day of his mercy had gone by: and the same 
monarch who had almost supplicated his rebel- 
lious subject to say one word that. might save 
himself, now sternly demanded that justice must 
take its course}; and that whatevérthe law award- 
ed, without fail should be put in execution. 

In the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his 
time in bitter meditations, confined in a dull cell 
of the Bastile, which though not absolutely a 
dungeon, contained nothing but one of those 
small narrow beds, whose very look was like that 
of the grave, a crucifix and a missal. The 
hours and the day wore on, and he saw noone 
but the people who brought him his daily food, 
anda few persons passing occasionally across the 
inner court of the Bastile; so that solitude ‘and 
sad thoughts traced every day deeper and deep- 
er lines upon his heart, and tpon his brow. He 
thought of: her whom-he loved—of what her. 
situation.was, and what it might be; and when 
that was too painful he turned his mind to his 
own fate, and tried to look it calmly in the face, 
but still the image of Marie rose up in every 
scene, and reduced aJl the native resolution of 
his heart to a woman’s weakness. 

He was thus one day cast heedlessly on his 
bed, when thé door of his cell was opened, arid 
the jailér desired him to follow. St. Maurice 
rose-and obeyed, and a few ininutes brought him 
toa large chamber which he was bade to enter. 
At the other side of the room there stood a mid- 
die sized man, habited in a'plain suit of rusty 
black velvet, with strong marked aquiline fea- 
tures, and gray hairand beard. His eye was 
keen and quick, his forehead broad and high, 
and there was something peculiar in the firm 
rooted attitude with which he &tood, bending his 
eyes upon the open door. Even had St. Mau- 
rice never seen him before, he could never ate 
doubted that he'was a King. 

“Ceme hither, Sir Count,” said Henry Iv. . 
abruptly, ‘‘and tell tne all you know of the trea- 
son of the Duke de Biron. Tell me all, tell me 
true, and by my faith you" shall have full par- 
don.” 

“Sire,” replied St. Maurice, ‘“‘when my fa- 
ther died im the service of your majesty, ahd my 
mother left this world a few days after my birth, 
I was left a perinyless orphan, for all our fortune 
had been lost in your royal cause *” Henry 
Biron’s sword with the other hand, exclaimed, knitted his brow—‘‘T was a beggar,” continued 
“The King commands me to give.an account of St. Maurice, ‘“‘and the Duke de Biron took pity 
Yield me your sword.” jfon me—brought me up—led me to the field— 

Biron started, and a mortal paleness came protected—provided for me”—— 
over his face; for it would seem that he never|| “Hold! hold! hold!” cried the King: “Say, 
dreamed for a moment, either that the monarch||"© more! say ne more---get you gome---yet stay 
had accurate information of his treason, or would||~-- seek not, sir, this unhappy man’s death.--- 
proceed to do justice against him. He suffered||Justice shall be done, but no more than - jus- 
himself so be disarmed, however, and led to a||tice---not severity. If you know any thing 
secure apartment, where,.after he had recovered|| Which can mitigate his offence, speak it boldly, 
from his first surprise, he passed the night in and the King will thank you; any thing that 
violent and intemperate language, injurious: to||™May render his crime less black.’ 
his own cause, and indecent in itself. From|| ‘I know little, Sire, of the Marshal’s lote 

; Fue conduct,” replied the count, “for in truth I have 
been less in hie’ confidence than formerly; but 











































There was rude- 


At length, even at’ mid- 


. *sLet 


Whatever crime you, may 


‘‘ Sire!” replied the Marshal boldly, ‘I have 
EF did not 


ustice againstthem, or render it to myself.” 
Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke 
At the door of that, 


was met by the Countde Vitry, who seized his 
right hand in his own left, caught the hilt o 








*These two remarkable speeches are upon record. 















this I do know, and do believe, that he is one’ 


those men to speak, ay, and_to- write, many 
base things in a hasty and passionate mood, that 


he would be the last on earth to act.” 


Henry paused fora moment in:silence, and 
then, without any further observation, ordered 


St. Maurice back again to his cells 
Another long week passed, and'day after day 


grew more weary and horrible than the lust.--- 


Each hour, each moment, added to anxiety, un- 


certainty, and expectation, already beyond endu- 
rance. .The rising and thé setting of the sun, 


the heavy passing away of the long and tardy 


minutes, the wide vague infinity through which 


apprehension and caré had leave to roam, dver- 
whelmed his mind and shook even his corporeal 
strength.’ Each noise, each sound madé him 
start, and the. very opening’ of“ his cell door 
brought with it sonie quick indistinct fear. It is 
said-that those long accustomed to solitary con- 
. finement, get inured té the dead, black vacancy 
of existence without action; lose hope, and fear, 
and thought, and care; and exist, but hardly can 
-be said to live. But St. Maurice had not yet had 
time tolet one of the fresh pangs of his situa- 
tion become lulled by the opiate of custom, and 
every moment of its endurance, was a moment 
of new agony. Heheard no tidings, he receiv- 
ed no comfort, no hope from any one. The'very 
joys that he had known, and the love he valued 
most, had become a torture to him; his’ own 
heart was a burden, and while’the future was all 


dark and lowerjng, the past was full of regret}; 


arid prolific of apprehension. 


At length, one evening an.unusual number of 


footsteps traversing the courts below, called him 
from the bed on which lie usually cast himself m 
prostrate despondency, and he beheld, from the 
small window of his cell, a number of people gath- 
ered together in the open space, of a quality which 
showed at once that some great and formal act was 
about to take plaee within the walls of the prison. 
The chaneellor was there; and various judges and 
officers of the Parliament, ahd a number of the 
municipal body of Paris, were on the :pot with 
clerks and sergeants, and the two chief prevots. 
* A small body of soldiers also guarded the different 
doors of the court, and on the side next to the gar- 
den was raised a scaffold, abou€ five feet above the 
greund, at the foot of which a strong man in black 
stood, with two others of an inferior grade, exum- 
ining the edge of a large heavy sword, whieh was 
suddenly put into the sheath on the sound of 
some voices at the other sideof the court. 

At that moment the Duke de Biron was brought 
in through the opposite'door, accompanied by sey- 
eral of the officers of the prison. His dark swar- 
thy countenance was nota shade paler than usual, 
and with his hat and plume upon his head, he waitk- 
ed boldly forward with an erect and daring car- 
riage; but as his eye fell upon the scaffold, he paus- 
ed a single instant, exclaiming, “Ha!’ He then 
strode forward again, as if he had been marching 
against an enemy, and came to tlie foot of the Jad- 
der which led to the scaffold.—There he paused 
and looked around him with furious and impatient 


eyes, as if he would fain have vented the wrath 


that was in his heart upon sore of those around 
“Sir Chancellor! 


Sit Chancellor!” he cried, 
“you have condemned a man more innocent than 
many you have suffered to escape, and that upon 
the evidence of two perjured villains. You have 
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done injustice, sir, which you could have prevented, 
and you shall answer for it before God. Yes, sir, 
before him to whose presence I summon you before 
@ year pass over.” “Then turning to the com- 
mandant, he added, “Ah, Monsieur de Roissy! 
Monsieur de Roissy! had your father been alive, 
he would have aided me to quit this place. Fie! 
fie! is this a fate for one who has served his country 
as I have?” ~ | ie 

“My lord duke!” sf&id the Chancellor, “you 
have hearil the sentence of your peers, and it must 
now be executed. The King commands me to de- 
mand the insignia of that noble order to which you 
once belonged.” . . 

“There, sir, take it!” cried the duke, giving his 
star and riband. ‘Tell the King, that though he 
treat me thus, I have never broken one statute of 
the order to which my deeds in his service raised 
me.—Pshaw!”’ he continued, turning from the 
priests, who now'pressed him ‘to coufess—“I make 
my confession aloud. All my words ure my con- 
fession.—Still,” he addéd, as his eye'rested on the 
scaffold, and all the awful preparation for his fate, 
still [ may -as well think a while of where I am 
going.” 
He then spoke for a few minutes with the pries 
who stood by:his side. His countenance grew 
calmer and graver: and after having received ab-, 
solution and the sacrament, he looked {or a brief 
space towards the sky, then knelt down before the. 
scaffold, and prayed for some time, while a dead 
silenee was maintained around—you might ‘have 
heard a’ feather fall. 
broke out, and shone calmly and sweetly over the 
whole array pf death,while a bird ina neighboring 
garden, wakened by the sunshine and the deep 


with the most painful musio that ever struck the 
ear. 

The prisoner started on his feet, and after look- 
ing round for an instant, mounted the scaffold with 
thg same bold step wherewith he had approached 
it. His eyes, however, still had in them that sort 
of wild, fezpcious gleam, which they had exhibited 
ever since his afrest; and though he seemed to 
strive for calmness, and displayed not a touch of 
fear, yet there was an angry spirit in his tore as 
he addressed those around him. ‘I have wronged 
the King,” he said sharply, “I have wronged the 
King. °Tis better to acknowledge it. But that 
I haye sought his life isa lie and perjury. Had I 
listened to evil counsel, he would have been dead 
ten years ago. Ah! my old friends and fellow-sok 
diers,” he added, turning to the guards, “why will 
none of you fire your piece into my heart, instead 


butchef.” . And he pointed to the executioner. 
“Touch me ‘not;” he continued, seeing the other 
approach him with a handkerchief to bind his eyes 
—Touch me not with those bellish fingers, or, by 
heavens, [ will tear you limb from limb! Give me 
the handkerchief.»  . 
He then cast his hat away from him, and bound 
his own eyes—knelt—prayed again for a moment 
—tose suddenly up as the executioner was about 
to draw the sword—withdrew the covering from 
his sight—gazed wildly around him for an instant, 
and beckoned one of the officers to tie up his long 
hair under the handkerchief. This was immedi- 
ately done, and his eyes being covered, he called 
out, “haste! haste!”—“Repeat the In manus, my 
lord,” said the executioner, taking a heavy sword, 
which had been hitherto concealed by the at= 
tendants.. , 
Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dying— 
the blade glittered in the ait—swayed round the 








As he still knelt the sunt 


stillness, broke into a clear, shrill, joyful song, } 


of leaving me to the vile hands of this common|} 





head of the execationer} and ‘before the eye cout 
trace the blow which ended the. earthly career of 
the unfortunate but guilty soldier,-his head was 
severed at once from his body, and Biron was no 
more. 4 

A feeling of intense and painful interest had kept 
St. Maurice at the window till the moment that the 
anhappy soldier covered his own eyes with the 
handkerchief; but then a sensation of giddy sick. 
ness forced him away, and he cast himself down 
once more, with bitterer feelings than ever at his 
heart. ‘The world seemed all a hell of cares and 
sorrows, and he could havedied that moment with 
hardly a regret. After he had lain there for near. 
ly two hours, he oneé more arose, and approached 
the window. The crowd were all gone, but the 
dark scaffold still remained, and the young soldier 
drew back aguin, saying to himself, “Who, next, 
who next?” He lay down and tried to sleep, but 
his throbbing témples, and his heated blood, ren 
dered the effort vain.. Strange, wild images rose up 
before his eyes. Fiendg and foul shapes, were grin 
ning athim in the air. Fire seemed circling through 
his veins, and burning his heart; he talked, with no 
one to hear—he raved—he struggled—and- then 
came a.long term of perfect forgetfulness, at 
the end of which he awoke.as from a profound 
sleep, 

He was weak asa ‘child, and -his ideas of the 
past were but faint and confused. The first thing, 
however, that returned to his memory was the im 
age of his cell, and he cast his heavy eyes around 
in. search of the bolts, and bars, and grated win. 
dows;~but no such things were near. He wasina 
small, but handsome room, with the open lattice 
admitting the breath of many flowers, and by his 
side sat an‘old and reverend dame, whom he had 
never seen before. A few faint, but coherent words, 
and: the light of intelligence re-awakened in his 
eyes, showed the nurse, for such she was, that the 
fever had left him, and going out of the chamber, 
she returned with a soldier-like man, whom St 
Maurice at once remembered as the old Count de 
Belin, who had arrested him at Bourg, Many 
words of comfort, and solace were spoken by the 
old soldier, but St. Maurice was forbidden to utter 
a word oraska question for several days. A phy 
sician, too, with a grave and solemn face, visited 
him twice each day, and gave manifold cautions 
and warnings as to his treatment, which the young 
gentleman began soon to think unnecessary, as 
the first calm pulse of health grew fuller and fuller 
lin his frame. At length one day, a3 he Jay some- 
what weary of restraint, the door opened, and 
Henry IV. himself stood by his bed side. “Now, 
faith, my good young Count,” said the. monarch, 
“] had a hearty mind to keep you to silence and 








thin bouillon for some days longer, to punish cer- 
tain rash words spoken in the Bastile, casting a 
stigma on royal gratitude for leaving faithful 
friends, who had lost all. in our behalf, to poverty 
and want. But! have lately heard alf your story, 
and more‘of it than you thought I ever would 
hear; and therefore; though I shall take care that 
there be no more reproaches against my gratitude, 
as a punishment for your crimes, [ shall sell you 
as a slave forever.—Come -hither, sweet task-mas- 
ter,” he added, raising his voice, “and be sure you 
do all that woman can—and that is no small pow- 
er—to tease this youth through all his life to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman's robe—the 
bright, dear eyes—the sweet, all graceful form—the 
bland, glad'smile of her he loved, burst upon the young 
soldier’s sight, and she, forgetting fear, timidity, the 


presence of royalty—all, all but love, sprang forward 


at once, and bedewed his bosom with her happy tears. 
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‘ from very. limited observation and very superfi- 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
a SCHEME FOR THE ADVANCEMENT ‘OF FE- 
MALE POWER- 

Having lately experienced a visitation of the 
tender passion, I find that my regard for a single 
fair one, has insensibly inspired a high esteem 
Under the influence o 
this sentiment. J have beheld with-discontent the 
present unnaturai station of woman in society, 
and have been led to propose a plan for the illus-~ 
tration of her character and the extension of her 
power. ' j 

An ingenious ~ acquaintance ‘of miné, oncel 
asserted, in a dissertation ori matrimony, that 
the invention of. letters must have been owing, 
in some way or other,to the influence of love.--- 
As he gave no reason for the opinion, I ascribed 
it toa momentary enthusiasm, for F think we 
owe the art of writing to a cause diametrically 
different. Cadmus Was in all probability an in- 
veterate old bachelor, whose taciturnity exposed 
him to rejection and ridicule from the belles of 
his day. In order to revenge himself, he intro- 
duced a new mode of communicating thought, to 
counterbalance the advantages which females 
derived from their superior fluency, and to -en- 
able man to make: good his vain. assumption of} 
lord of creation. Apprehensive however lest 
woman might seize the pen and wield it with 
feminine facility, it has been the constant -effort 
of every rejected suitor and jealous wit, to re- 
press such aspiration of female ambition. Such 
opposition however, would not have’ been suffi= 
cient t6 dete? female genius from the quill had 
it not been for the fatal confidence which the fair 
have reposed in the potency of speech. Indiffer- 
ent tq the liberty of the ptess, the trial by jury, 
or the. right of suffrage, woman only claims 
freedom of the tongue for the preservation of 
her rights, and the maintenance of her power. 
It has been the crafty policy of man to recog- 


nize this right, but to reserve to-himself, by the} 


aid of pen and préss, every efficient and import- 
ant attribute of sovereignty; whilst woman,like 
an oriental prince, is arrayed in splendor, and 
addressed with adulation, but enjoys only the 
semblance of authority. She is not protected by 
such forms of respect from the shafts of ridicule, 
anu’ these licentious weapons have in no other 
case inflicted more injury with less justice. 

The principal theme of the ridicule which has 
been directed against woman is her frivolity; 
as manifested in loquacity and love of ornament. 
The incessant repetition of this sneer has made 
most people believe that this isa natural defect 
in female character. _ But the-notion résults 






‘Hbons of various ‘colors; but onthe dther hand, 


Hwith assorted ribbons. 


}character in the sexes must be found, in some 


ithe learned professions, or continue the cultiva- 


i direction of such violent -gales, should be espe- 


gaged ina sort of embroidery, consisting .of rib- 


every young gentleman had his hair pendant] 
and platted in from, one to three queues, and tied 
Several-had ear-rings, 
and one exquisite.strutted about in solitary ex- 


4 


. -[his mate. I saw indeed one of. the girls, en- 






for fomaies to y enter the learned grdfessions, the 
only plan to which they ean resort for the at- 
tainment of mental equality with men, is—to 
write: ‘Fhe press is open'to all, and no-branch 
of knowledge js beyond the natural vigor of 
female intellect. The deep study and correct 
pbinking whichthe habit of writing requires and 





clusiveness, with his cheeks painted red. 
The reason of the present great diversity of 


of the restrictions that custom and gpifion im- 
pose upon females. Although much attention 
has of late years been bestowed upon her edu- 
cation,.and although in the rivalries of school, 
the progress of the young’ female is rapid, the 


them unavailing. A man who acquires a lib- 
eral education, generally expects to.enter one of 


tion of literature and science; and in either case 
may hope to acquire wealth and fame. But 
these avenues of power are closed against 
woman. For if one ‘should be so indiscreet as 
to betray a well cultivated ihind, she would be 
proscribed as-a blue by the mental. lilliputs of 
fashionable socjety. Cut, off from almost every 
practical employment.thate might give a whole- 
some exercise and development to the mind, 
and from:the rewards. of study and excellence, 
who can wonder that females should remain in 
intellectual subordination. 

The peculiar condition of womam has‘a per- 
nicious. influence upon her passions. Possess- 
ing originally the same that actuate men, the 
contracted channel in which they are compelled 
to flow, gives them preternatural impetuosity . 
She is more susceptible of the influence of an- 
ger, love, hatred, friendship and affection, and 
in all of them runs into excess. She isa warm 
friend, a vindictive enemy, and an ardent 
lover. 

. “All passions in their excess are feminine.” 


The credture of impulse; is it wonderful that 
woman’s happiness, so readily committed to the 


cially exposed to shipwreck. . 

I have referred to the Indians for a proof 
that volubility and vanity are not natural 
to the fair sex. I had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining the relative character of their passions. 
But as far as I am acquainted with the Indian 
character from information, the female savage 
is not more revengeful or affectionate than her 
husband. It is‘true, our novelists are prone to 
find these differences in them, but they mani- 
festly judge from analogy, rather than observa- 
tion. As evidence, that woman’s character un- 
der the same circumstances, is not more frivo-||- 





eial reasoning. The inference is drawn froin the 
state of our own or similar saciety. When 
the tribe of Seneca Indians recently came to 
this place, oh their way to Missouri Terri- 
tory, I paid them along and scrutinizing visit- 
Of course they saw much to excite curiosity, 
and élicit remark; yet for the cause of truth 
and the sex, let it be told that the s s were 
atill more taciturn than their’ husba: In re- 
gard to ornament, the Indian male is well known 
to be more addicted to fantastic decoration than 


lous’ or impulsive than man ’s, the society of 
Friends may~-be ‘adduced. © According to the 
religion of that remarkable people, females are 
allowed equal authority. in church-government, 
and equal privileges in the mjnistry with their 
brethren. And from my own observation, and 
the testimony of persons belonging to that sect, 


subsequent want. of mental stimulus, renders} 


” Produces, has contributed to elevate the mental 


character of man, as-much as his monopoly of 
the important occupations of life. The same 
exercise will produce a corresponding result in 
her-case. Such a cultivation of the mind will 
infallibly-create a distaste for frivolous pursuits, 
banish the love of ornament and flippant af- 
fectation. 

I am aware that ‘such a plan as s this, would 
encounter the opposition of the whole race of 
coxcombs and dandyzettes: because it would 
destroy -their consequence... Those original 
characters will be ready withall the witticisms 
that have been directed against former female 
literati. But how will they be dismayed when 
assured that it is.achange of fashion! Yes,-a 
new fashion from Paris. That city from 
which we have borrowed so much folly, has at 
length set an example worthy of imitation. A 
revolution mightier than that of July has in- 
sensibly been accomplished, and talent has en- 
tered, and presides j in the saloons of the French 
Metropolis. _No delicacy of decorative taste, 
no profusion of wealth, nor length of title, will 
now qualify its possessor for admission to good 
society. To genius and knowledge.only are the 
fulding doors of fashion thrown ppen, and even 
awkwardness, and indigence, may enter in'their 
company. Hy 

Some of the more sober part of men wil! ima- 
gine, that household concerns would suffer in 
this new diversion of female employment. - But 


it is much more reasonable to suppose, that 


they will be better conducted. Simplicity, 
order and economy, will be established. Chil- 
dren will be redeemed from capricious indul- 
gence and restraint, and learn from maternal e- 
quanimity the veceinns lesson, of self-govern- 
ment. _ 
The reception of female literature need not 
excite apprehension. ‘Ihe public has already in- 
dicated a relish for it. A sufficient allowance 
for preexisting habits will be made; and if in 
the first essays of feminine style, the amplitude 
of the. bishop’s-sleeve, or the extravagance of 
the dunstable, should appear, it will not be un- 
expected. 
‘Perhaps I am animated by the enthusiasm of 
a theorist, in imagining, that ere long, woman 
will discover, that flattery is not esteem, nor 
frivolity loveliness, nor ornameat elegance; and 
that, exerting the native vigor of her intellect, 
she will rise from pageantry to power. 
Ex-Movtaror. 
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female discussions and sermons are neither 
longer « nor less “impressive than the others. 
Whilst the same plainness of apparel; and 





Mr. Editor:—There is so much good sense in 
the following extract front Dymond’s essays on 
the “Principles of Morality, ” that I should be 
pleased tosee it published in the Migror, The 











gravity of demeanor, are. found in both. 
| Since it is. neither desirable nor practicable 


tide of opposition to the correct education of 









females is so great, that every thing which may 
tend, even in the remotest degree, to stay ‘its 
course, should be brought-to the light, and 
placed in a situation where its influence will be 
felt. PARAGRAPHIST. 
“There does not appear: any reason why the 
education of women should differ in its essem- 
tials from that of men. The education which 
is good for human natare is good for them.— 
They are a part, and they ought to be in a 
much greater degree than they are, a part of 
the effective contributors to the welfare and in- 
telligence of the human family. In intellectual, 
as well as other affairs, they ought to be fit helps 
to men. The preposterous absurdities of chi-. 
valrous «times still exert a wretched influence 
over the character and the allotment of women. 
Men are not polite; but gallant; they do not act} 
towards women as towards beings of kindred 
habits and character} as te beings, who, like 
the other portion of mankind, reason, and re- 
flect, and judge: but as to beings who please and 
whom men are bound-to please. ' Essentially 
there is no kindness, no politeness, in this; but 
selfishness and insolence. He is the man of 
politeness, who evinces his respect for the fe- 
male mind. He isthe man of insolence,. who 
tacitly says, when he enters into the society of 
women, that he needs not to bring his intellect 
with him. I do not mean to affirm that those 
persons intend -insolence, or are conscious 4l-' 
ways of the real character of their habits; they 
think they are ‘attentive and polite, and habit 
has become so inveterate, they really are not 
pleased, if a woman by the vigor of her conver- 
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I stretch my mantle across the sky, 
The birds take wing and the flowrets die. 
Ah mark my path, and weep for the flowers 
I’ve scattered low in their wasted bowers. 
Yet weep not for these—they rose in bloow, 
Thensank, as must thou, to the lowly tomb. 


The horn of plenty and peace.is mine, 

The bending tree and the clustering vine, 
The wheaten cheaf and the golden ear, 

The glory and crown of the fruitful year ; 
Axd these from my hand to the farmer are given 
Who sowed in hope, and trusted to heaven. 
But well may the sluggard tremble and sigh, 
As the sun draws back to’ the southern sky ; 
For winter comes on his rough career— - 
Good bye, goo by», till we meet next year. — 
Pen-Yan, Pa. L. R- 
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To agents and subscribers—The present number of] 
the Mirror completes the year of those whose sudscrip- 
tions commenced at the beginning of the second volume 
of the “ Ladies’ Musetin ;” forty-six numbers of the lat- 
ter paper having been published, and sfx of the former. 
Those who have paid theigyear’s subscription to the Mu- 
seum, and may now wish to discontinue, will please noti- 
fy the publisher of the Mirror to that effect, as soon as 
possible, through his agents, a complete list of whom is 
published on the last page of this day's paper. Those 
who have not paid their subscriptions to the Museum, 
and may wish to discontinue, can haye their names strick- 
en from the Jiet, by forwarding to the publisher of the 
Mirror, by mail (pest paid) or through his agents, the 
amount of their several dues. ‘Those who do not com- 
ply with the above conditions, will be continued as sub- 





sation, interrupts the pleasing trifling to which 
they are accustomed. © Unhappily, a great num- 
ber of women themselves prefer this varnished 
and gilded contempt to solid respect. They 
would rather think themselves fascinating than 
respectable. They will not see, and very often 
do. not see, the practical insolence with which 
they are treated. Yet what -insolence is so 
great as that of half a dozen men, who, having 
been engaged in an intelligent conversation, sud- 
denly change it to frivolity, if ladies enter!— 
For this unhappy state of intellectual inter- 
course, female education is in too great a degree 
adapted. A large class are taught less to think 
than toshine.. If they glitter, it matters little 
whether it be the glitter of gilding or of gold.” 





fCommunicated.]° 

A. ZerecERO, EsQ. of Mexico, is giving lessons 
in the language of his country at his residence on 
Centre street, arid in other parts of thecity. He 
is a classic-scholar, of extensive literary attain- 
ments; and a competent teacher. 

Thé political and commercial! intercourse of the 
United States with Sparish America, renders a 
knowledge of the Spanish (or Castilian) language 
an important branch in the education of a man of 
business; whether he is destined to be a civilian, 
a merchant, or a mechanic. vw. 
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VOICE OF AUTUMN. 
1 come in the trim of former years, 
Fast hurried along by the gale, 
The dry leaves rustling roond my ears 


-||pardon for the more than common quantity of dulness 


seribers, ahd the paper will accordingly be forwarded to 
them as usual. It is hoped those indebted will liquidate 
the claims against them as speedily as possible, as it isne- 
cessary the old books should be closed. 





New Subscribers.—Since the publication of the last 
number of the Mirror, several hundred new subscribers 
have been received, to whom the back numbers cannot be 
furnished immediately. In the course of a few_ weeks 
rhowever, they will be reprinted, and forwarded. 





Our .Garret.—It behooves us, as we we value a clean 
floor and’a pure atmosphere, occasionally to ‘sweep out’ 
that niche of wisdom and profundity, wherein are indi- 
ted all those wonderful and sublime paragraphs, which 
dazzle the world with the brilliancy of their conception, 
and éclipse the immortal apothegims of the worthies of 
‘olden time’! And, - 

“O Milton, Dante, Spenser, Pope— 

Ye of the lyre and chorded shell! 

Rise, and” , 
assist us in this our herculeanlabor. But, reader—gen- 
tle, generous, indulgent reader—permit us here to crave 


in 


we shall exhibit duting our interview with thee to-day. 
The truth is, we have been dieting so much for a few 
days past upon the “offerings” of correspondents, that 
our brain has become a complete chaos—a sadly-arran- 
ged store-house of “‘Sopnets,” “Lines,” and “Stanzas,” 
—Tales,” (and soffe of them as long asa hot night in 





musquito time,)‘ Essays,” and astonishing auto-biograph- 
ical “Narratives” of prodigious achievements. The 
small share of common sense that belongs to us by right 
of imheritancé, has deserted us for the time being from 
very consternation; and we are now tossing about on 
the perilous sea of human affairs, wildly as a tillerless 








From the trees of the faded vale. 





vesselon the greatdeep. A guinea-pig at a piano would 








play its part better than we ours, until our mind is divest- 


it Sagres pee But to our 


ee Mr. “Guilielmus,” who dates at “Zanesville, O.” 
has favored ys with the following particularly sentimen- 
tal “Lines to M. D.” As his comownication comes 
post paid, we of course feel under obligations {to 
present it to our readers. Owing to a trae Byronian 
‘mistification’ which pervades certain parts of it, we find 
ourself quite inadequate to the task of sprinkling a few 


|| wholesome commas and-so-forth “here-and-there,’ and 


consequently give it tothe world verbatim et literatim 
et punctuatim. 


“Might one long wished for gift in friendships casket lie 
Attract the mellowy glance of thy soul beaming eye. 
Reward this humble effort regard regard this lay. 
Grounded on long affection whose feelings it betray 
Ah! better is the thought of thee than all earths gilded 
joys 
Regardless and insipid her best endearment cloys 
Ere we ‘approach the phantom the shadowy spectre flies 
To the dark Lethean caverns where cold oblivion lies. 
Dwells there on earth a flower more fair than thou: the 


emblem art : 

I'd wreathe it ’round the vestal flame which glows within 
my heart 

Lulled by its peaceful mystery no time could break its 
magic spell 

Long as the blest affinity at feelings shrime its virtues 
dwell - 

Oh may thy mission here on earth be sweet as heavens 
‘delightful tone, 

Nor aught but sisters ffom above be embessies to guard 
thee home.” , 


The above cofnes to us ina rather handsome and maniy 
hand-writing. If any of our readers can discover its 
“hidden beauties,” they must have powers of discern- 
ment vastly superior toourown. For.the exclusive be- 
nefit of friend “‘Guilielmus,” we will note two or three 
somewhat palpable errors, which are rather inexcusable 
in the productions of one who aims to write for the pub- 
Nic. - The first we will mention is in the fourth line, where 
friend ‘G.’ will discover, that for the sake of rhyme he 
has committed a most unpardonable grammatical blan- 
der. The next blemish we shall notice, is, that in the 
latter part of his communication he quite forgot the very 
necessary operation of counting his fingers. This piece 
of negligence has considerably marred the beauty of his 
verse; which now, so far as euphony is concerned, bears 
a striking resemblance to the passage of an ox-cart over 
astripof Ohio corderoy. In the third place—we are sur- 
prised that friend “G.” should have sent his poetry to us, 
instead of to the fair being to whom it is dedicated. ‘M. 
D.’ would no doubt have been the most lenient judge. 

The bombastic effusion of ““M.” is too sublime for our 
sommon-sense comprehension. If he-vill call upon as, 
we will give him, in exchange for his communication, a 
copy of a few old, but exceedingly excellent adages, one 
or two of which speak after this wise:—“Birds must be 
fledged, before they can fly ;”” and, “He that attempts to 
walk before he has learned to creep, will be apt to have 
many a fall.” Young writers shoald become somewhat 
perfect in ordinary composition, before they attempt to 
rival the sublimity of Homer and Milton. 

“The Maniac.” With this production we have but 
one faalt to find; which is,that itis a failure altogether. 
Regard for the author, (who has written some very fine 
things,) if nothing else, would prevent us from publish- 
ing it. The style of writingjhe has attempted, it is very 
difficult to acquire. Thé most successful writers often 
appear ridiculous when they adopt it. 

“Elegy on the death of Miss ———. fy, L.S.” 
will re-examine his production, and compare it with 
Grey's “Elegy in a country church-yard,” he will disco- 
ver that he has much to acquire, befare his name can be 
enrolled amiéng those of the “sons of song. *.-For the 


” 





lauthor’s gratification, and*in order that we may not 





be accused of being too rigid in our examination of thé 
numerous graspings after newspaper immortality with 
which we are favored, we publish the two introductory 
‘stanzas, 

“J saw thee on a sumnfer morn, 

' ‘When thy dark eyes were bright 

Fair glowing hues, thy cheeks adorned, 

Thy step quick and light; 


“Thy auburn locks did gently wreath, ~ 
Around thy snow white neck 

Sweet music issued with thy breath 
Ah! how can I forget.” 

The lines of “M. W.” to “V. ‘W. F.” are respectable of 
the kind; but we do not intend to allow the Mirror to 
become a channel through which to communicate love- 
ditties. > . 

“A guess at old times, by a Yankee,” and “C.” will 
appear in our next. . 





A late number of “Blackwood,” contains a pleasant 
“talk,” (the noctes ambrosiape,) concerning some of the 
most considerable characters of the present day. Bulwer, 
Galt, Huoke, and Henry Lord Brougham, come in for a 
goodly share of animadversion. So much as relates to 
them, we publish below. The remarks in regard to Bul- 
wer, approach our idea of him, nearer than any thing we 
have before seen. . : 


Tickver.—As for Mr. Bulwer, laying the most 
common places out of view, the majestic features, 
elegant mien, intense loves, and indomitable nerves 
which his heroes share with ten thousand Belvilles 
and Delvilles—these air-drawn personages are 
nothing, if not coxcombical. Who can think, with 
common patience, of his endless chatter about their |} 
tapering fingers, their “feet small to a fault,” their 
velvet robes-de-chambre, and the violet damask 
curtains of their dressing-rooms? 

Nortu.—Horrid puppyism! These books, how- 
ever,.all contain detached scenes of interest and 
power, both serious and comic—they are all writ- 
ten with ease and vigor, and abound in sentences 
and expressions which speak the man of observa- 
tion and reflection—they convey the impression of 
an ardent, ambitious, energetic mind, and of an el- 
egant taste in letters. Itis very true, that these 
things are not enough to constitute a good novelist ; 
I will even admit that the good parts of what he 
has as yet written would have been more accepta- 
ble if presented piecemeal, in the shape of maga- 
zine articles; but still I-can see no reason to doubt, 
that if Mr. Bulwer will give himeelf fair play—if 
he will condescend to bestow. more thought, before 
he begins his book, on what it isto be—to consider 
that the materials which might do well for a single 
volume may all but evaporate into thin air when 





| without feeling a sort of cloud come éver my mind's 
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that by this time the Ayrshire Legatees, the Annal® 
of the Parish, and the Provost, would have been 
considered as the mere prolusions and inceptive ex- 









pealsin the Lords—the latter part, however , being 
of a}l his business what he is most up to. 
Noatu.—Ay, and’ then wehave what few chan- 





periments of his fancy, instead of remaining, after 
the lapse of ten-years, the only ones among his nov- 
els that can be regarded with any approach to sat- 
isfaction by those who. estimate his capacity as it 
deserves? His historical romances in the higher 
vein are already dead, asif no Waverlys and Old 
Mortalities had ever called them into the mockery 
of life; and of his comic novels, in three volumes, 
nen each contains obviously the elements of 


that has 
time. 

Norru.—Considered as a novel, perhaps the 
last that I have seen, Lawrie. Todd, is the least 
worthy of him; yet it would be impossible to praise 
too highly the exquisitely quaint humor of yarious 
conceptions, the gems of shrewd sarcastic phi- 
osophy which here and there shine out in its nar- 
rative, or the dramatic beauty of various frag- 
ments of its dialogue. To see such things so thrown 
away isto me melancholy. No doubt that par- 
ticular book will have very extensive success in 
the market, because of the valuable - practical 
suggestions to persons emigrating to America; but 
I certainly must regret that such materials should 
have been, comparatively speaking, sacrificed. 
* * * * * * 

NortH.—I agree with you in entertaining a sin- 
cere admiration for Brougham’s abilities; and 
though I have never had much intercourse with him. 
in private life, can well understand your having a 
sort of liking for him too, but somehow, “It does so 
happen,” as Canning used to say,—it does so hap- 
pen, that I never think of bis history and position, 


ever been read through a_- second, 


Depend upon it, thaé’s not a man destined to 
He can’t stop whiere he is, and 


eye. 
end smoothly. 
eth not. : 
TickrER.—Castlereagh went mad, and died mis- 
erably.—Canning touched the verge of madness, and 
thecord snapt. He is tasking both intellect and 
temper to a pitch far beyond either of them, 
Nortn.—It were time he should reflect! 

TickLEx.—Yes, truly. Here he is administering, 


as a very clever man may be expected to have 
picked up insensibly, fortuitously, indistinctly, and 


ow... 





* diffused over the surface of three—to write more 
slowly than he has hitherto done—and to correct 
(which hitherto he does not seem to have done at 
all) before he publishes—he may win a permanent 
place--- ‘ 
 Tickver.---His politics-.- 

Nortu.---His politics I care nothing about; Pol- 
itics, truly! The general tone of his morality is of 
a cast rather above what has of late been common 
among writers of his order---many beautiful and 
generous sentiments are unaffectedly introduced 
into his pages, and it would ‘afford me very sin- 
cere grtification to find him doing more justice to 

‘ himself. 
_ TickLER.—-God knows, there are warning ex- 
amples enough. Had gash John Galt, now, instead 

. Of spinning out one hasty trio after another, until] 
“panting Puff toils after him in vain,” proceeded 
as he began, liesurel 
tales, “the harvest 


y condensing, in brief, compact, 


may know of lithotomy, or Dr. 
Craig De Feudis. ~ 
a bar grown gray at thefeet oftime-honored John 
of Newcastle. 

Nortu.— Why, when one reflects on the hundred 


tience of the chancellor of England, several things 
that have happened in ourday are almost enough 
to make a poor simple body start. 

TickLer.—Then there is the cockpit, where the 


a capital single volume, there is probably not one}, 


whether he’s to soar or to’sink the deponent know-. 


at an hour’s notice, the highest judicial office in the 
world, with just as much knowledge of equity law 


in short worthlessly, of the proper business of a most 
difficult profession toto celo different from~ his 


Norta .—As much, for example, as John Hope 
Abercromby - of 


TickLer.—Even so, and this is in the presence of 


and forty millions of property actually depending 
onthe knowledge, judgment, diligence, and pa-| 


decisions of all the courts of Hindoo law, and Per- 
sian law, and Cingalese, and Malay, and Dutch, 
and Spanish law; and the old French law, and code 
Napoleon law, and the Danish law, established 
throughout our eastern empire,;the cape, the Mau- 
ritius, the Canadas, the West Indian Islands, and 
Demerara, have to be overhauled. Then there is 


cellors, even of these that had not their own proper 
business to learn, were ever much used to dabble in 
—the actual tear and wear of party polities—-the 


casm---the burden intolerable of bolstering up his 
blockheads at all times and ‘seasons with one 
shoulder, while he has to show the other a cold one 
rather, with equal promptitudeand alacrity, when- 
ever it is desirable to squabash their antagonists. _ 
 'TrckLer.—Mf we add to this the severe duty of 
dining out aud giving dinners to ministers and di- 
plomatists ; likewise, the imperious necessity of be- 
ing present at every levee, and drawing room, and 
at every disjune, ball, hop,.rout, or assembly, given 
or held by a great lord or lady of the right side— 
moreover, of being audible at every meeting about 
the abolishment of chimney sweeps, and the eman- 
eipation of Blackey, -and the persecution of profes- 
sor Pattison—vecnon, the simplification of common , ° 
law, and the rectification of equity procedure ; nee- 
non, the keeping of the chancery lunatics; necnon 
the keeping of the conscience of king William the 
Fourth; necnon, the newspapers; necnon, the edit- 
ing a Paley’s Natural Theology in company with 
Charles Bell; furthermore, the writing of Friendly 
Advice to the peers in pamphlets, and eke'the re- 
viewing of the said pamphlets in the Edinburgh 
Quarterly Review; and fimally, the building 
of a back-jam to Brougham Hall----to say 
nothing of receiving and bamming all the dep- 
utations of all the congregations of confusion- 
mongers, and’ reading ‘and answerjng all the 
communications of all the quacks that think 
they have hit upon inventions of momentous 
importance, whether in law or literature, or 
pneumatology, of geology, or“ astronomy, or 
gastronomy, or riband weaving, or timber cleav- 
ing, or brass, or gas, or codification, or church 
reformation—when one takes all these concerns _ 
in-at one comprehensive glance through space 
and matter, I'think it must be, obvious to the 
meanest capacity that Henry, Lord Brougham 


stroke-oar of vituperation---the nedr wheel of sar- 


.|jand Vaux, God bless him, satagit rerum suarum 


—in fact that he has a deuced deal more to do 
than ever bothered the brains of the immortal 
Walter Shandy. 





Pearl Street Reading Room.--A new Reading Room 
has been recently fitted up in a room in the basement 
story of the Pearl Street House, in very good style, by 
Mr. J. L. Fanderpool. It is supplied with many excel- 
lent political, miscellaneous, and literary papers, and 
some of the best periodical publications. in the United 
States. The terms of subscription are, $4 per annum. 





MARRIED—At Chillicothe, on the -- ult., by Rev'd. 
Mr. Graham, Jesse L. Williams, (one of the Ohio Canal 
engineers,) to Susan, second daughter of Wm. Creigh- 
ton, jr. 








PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








The late Bailli de la Farrette, for many years 
Envoy from the Grand Duke of Baden, was his 
‘constant butt; he was remarkable for the slen- 
derness of his inferior extremities, which seem- 
ed hardly capable of ‘performing their functions, 
although the other parts of his person were 
equally emaciated. ‘Tralleyrand cited him as 
the most courageous. man of his acquaintance, 
because ‘no one else. would so: long have ex- 











of a_quiet eye,” who can doubt 





the dverhauling of English, Irish, and-Scotch ap- 








posed his life, by mag | i the support of” such 
a pair of legs.” he Tri-Color. 


> 
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[We give below a. Song, written some years 





since, by the celebrated Alian Cunningham, and publish- 
ed with his name. Itis abeautiful description ofa love, 
based upon, and confiding in the protecting power of 
God, for which the Scottish poetry isso remarkable, and 
which is so. well conveyed by its singularidiom. |An air 
of direct and natural feeling runs through it, (as it does 
through many of. the simple pieces of Burns) which ad- 
dresses itself af once to the feelings of every one; and 
though not clothed in our form of speech, is atall times 
atknowledged as the true language of the heart. } 


Thou hast vow’d by thy faith, my Jeanie, 
By that. pretty white hand of thine, 

And by all the low'ring stars of heaven, 
That thou wad aye be mine: 

And I have gworn_ by my faith, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars séwn thick o’er heaven, 
That thou shalt aye be mine. 


Foul fa’ the hand wadloose sic band, 
And the heart wad part sic love; 

But there’s na hand can loose the band, 
But the finger of Him abéve. 

Though the wee wee cot maun be niine biela 
And my clothing e’en say mean, 
T should lay up rich in the ‘folds of love, 
Heaven’ 's armfu’ of my Jean. 


Thy white‘arm wad be a pillow to me, | 
Far softer than the down; 
And love wad Winnow o’er us his kind wings, 
~ And sweetly we'd sleep and soun’; ; 
Come here to me, thou lass whom_I ldve, 
Come here andkneel wi’ me. 
The morning is full of the presence of God, 
And I cannot pray but wi’ thee. 


The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 
The wee birds sing soft on the tree, 
Our gudeman sits in the | bonny sunshine, : 
Anda blythe auld bodie is he; 
The beuk maun be ta’en when he comes hame 
Wi the holy psalmodie; 
And I will speak of thee when I pray, 
And thou maun speak of me. 





CHANGING HUSBANDS. 

As two’ ladies were coming out, of one of our 
fashionable churches the other Sunday, they 
some how or other. had the misfortune, in the 
crowd, to change husbands—a mistake which, 
as both parties were going the same way, was 
not immediately discovered. Each of the ladies 
as soon as she had got her gentleman by the arm, 
naturally began to talk ‘with all her might in 
order to make up for the long silence she had 
been obliged to maintain while in church. 

Mrs. A. addressing Mr. B. began—«My 
dear, what made you get asleep in the middle of 
the sermon? I am ashamed of your conduct.” 

““My conduct, my dear!” said Mr. B. “I’m 
sure I didn’t get to sleep.” 

**Not get'to sleep! How can you tell sucha 
monstrous fib—on Suriday, too? Didn't I have 
to jog you half a dozen times. before I could 
wake you up?” 

‘“‘By no means—I haven’t been asleep to-day, 
my dear. Surely your thoughts must have been 
strangely wandering from the purposés of wor- 
ship, to have taken such a fancy into your head. 
What made you imagine I-wasasleep?” — 

“Imagine, Sir! there’s no imagination in the 


~ 


ease— it’ all matter of fact. Why, man alive,| 


you snored so loud as to wake up half the con- 
gregation; then you began to talk in your sleep, 
and if I hadn’t waked you up just as I did, I 

don’t know what would have been the conse- 


a 


| 


| 





P 


quence. Fie! Fie! my com} am really shocked 
at you.” .« 

“At me, Mrs. B.!- shocked at gs: Pa have 
you to know, Mrs. B——” 


is crazy. Let.me tell you,. Mr. A. this conduct 
is unbecoming --yes, Mr. A. T’ll just inform 
you, Mr. A 

‘*Who is Mr. AL! : Why, Mrs. B. you must be 
crazy instead of me.’ 

By-this time the gentleman and lady began to 
be mutually suspicious of the soundness 8f one 
another’s intellects; and looking in each other’s 
faces to confirm their. suspicions, they at the 
sathe time discovered that each had got the 





\|wrong partner. . 


In the mean time Mrs. B. -before she had got 
fairly over the threshold of the church, affection- 
ately pressing the arm of Mr. A. began—‘‘My 
dear, what a beautiful bonnet Mrs. Slitchell has 
got! Did you notice it? 

*‘No, I did not,” replied Mr. A. “but I dare 
say if must be handsome, since.you commend it; 
but I always rely on your taste, you know. By 
the by; my dear, what are you going to have 
for dinner?”’ 

“Why, a piece of roast mutton.” 

‘Roast mutton!” exclaimed Mr. A. turning 
up his nose—‘‘I’d as lieve eat a piece of atom 
cat. I never could endure roast mutton—the 
only decent way of cooking mutton is to boil it, 


ter and parsley.’ 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. B. somewhat contempt- 
uously, ‘‘where did you learn all this gnowlinge 
of cookery, my dear?’’, 

«Where did Lloasn itt Why,haven’t I always 
told you, my dear, never to roast mutton? I’m 
surprised you should be so obstinate.” 

‘And I’m surprised you should mention this 
subject now—really -it is the feet time ‘I ever 
heard you. speak of it.” 

“The first time!” 

‘It is, indeed: but we won’t dispute about a 
piece sof mutton in the streets. Oh! what a 
charniing bonnet that was of Mrs. Slitchell’s! 
I do wish, my dear, you would get me such 
a one.’ 

‘Certainly, if you insist upon it---but where 
are you going? This is not our house.” 

**Not ours! surely the man is beside himself.” 


and while she was waiting for'the servant, she 
chanced to look round, and just then discovered 
that she had got the wrong man, and he perceived 
also that he had got the-wrong wife. They of 
course gave a mutual exclamation of surprise, 
and began to look about them for their legitimate 
partners, when presently-up came the other odd 
couple. A hearty laugh now ensued; mutual 
apologies took place; a re-exchange was effected; 
and Mrs. A. departed with her husband to her 
own liome. But the different parties, it is said, 
were nota little chagrined at the exposure of|| 
their particular foibles, which took place in the 
conversations above related.—N. Y. Constel- 
lation 





A person talking to Fenelon upon the subject 
of the criminal laws of France, and approving 


“Mrs. B.! who’s Mrs. B.? Why the man ||: 


and set it on the table with plenty of drawn but-|j- 


With that Mrs. B. gave the bell a violent..ring, || 


archbishop, said, I maintain thet such persons » 
are unfit to live.” .‘*But, my friend,” said Pen- 


elon, ‘*you do not reflect that they are still more 
unfit,to die.” 
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at the option of the publisher. 


(Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. (besides a copy. of 
the work) on all moneys collected and transmitted to the 
Publisher of the Mirror. 
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LECTURES ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


MR. ROBINSONS’ course of lectures on Natural 

















under it, in- opposition to the arguments of the 


~ 


of the many executions which had taken place ewe and Saturday 


Theology, will be given at /Letton’s Museum, on Wed- 
imgs of each week. Séason 


tickets $3.00. Lectures cgmmence at 80 ’clock. 


ted. Any-subscriber ata distance, where theremay 


per will be discontinued until arrears be paid, only * 
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